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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

An issue to keep in mind for the coming year is the possibility of Tennessee formulating 
legislation for protection of endangered and threatened plants. There are people in the 
Department of Conservation who support the concept of plant protection. The issues will 
revolve around producing legislation which will be suitable to the parties involved, 
including the plants. The primary issues to be addressed should be: to provide more 
comprehensive plant protection on state-owned land; to provide stronger environmental 
review for plants on state lands and for state-funded projects; and to control the sale and 
export of threatened and endangered plants. 

Apparently one of the issues that can, and undoubtedly will, be raised is grass roots (sorry 
about that) support for plants. While there are individual concerns within government, the 
administration can apparently also make the point that there has not been any particular 
ground swell of visible interest from the public to justify efforts on the part of the 
Department of Conservation, the Governor's Office, and the legislature to rise to any 
challenge for such protection. In other words, with representative government, if there 
are those of us who think this issue important enough to address in the legislature, we 
need to address our letters to the legislature reguesting it. While there have been some 
real beginnings, we can help by asking that the ball be kept rolling. I encourage notes and 
letters to Governor Alexander, with copies to Commissioner Charles Howell III, 
Department of Conservation, 701 Broadway, Nashville, TN 37203, and local legislators. 
Any help we give can shorten the process of achieving protection for critical elements of 
our state flora. The Federal Endangered Species Act was reauthorized last year. Let's 
get Tennessee involved. 

I might add, that the official Tennessee List of Threatened and Endangered Species is 
available from the Natural Heritage Program of the Department of Conservation, 
701 Broadway, Nashville, TN 37203. This list is compiled by the Department of 
Conservation staff with civ/ice from the Scientific Advisory Committee of academic 
botanical types. It is based on a previous study by an ad hoc committee of botanists. 
There are 370 species of plants listed which represent about 10% of our flora. This 
includes 124 threatened species, 109 endangered species, and 137 species in a lesser 
category of "special concern." The list also includes, within these three categories, 
71 species that have been known to grow in Tennessee at one time but are now extirpated, 
or eliminated, primarily by human activities. Of these plants 63 are candidates for listing 
under the Federal Endangered Species Act. One, the Tennessee Conef lower ( Echinacea 
tennesseensis ), is federally listed and still occurs in Tennessee; another, the green pitcher 
plant ( Sarracenia oreophila ), is federally listed and once occurred in a bog in Fentress 
County. The habitat has been destroyed, and the plant is now considered extirpated from 
the state. A statistic or two to encourage and justify protection. 


A. Murray Evans 
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1983 ANNUAL TRIP SCHEDULE 
(First Half Only) 


March 26 

Clinch River Bluffs 

Jan Ostrowski, 

6 | 5-494-0683 

April 15-17 

Cedars of Lebanon State Park 

Sharon Patterson, 
6 | 5-444-9404 

April 22-24 

Carter County Wildf lower Pilgrimage 

James Potter, 
615-772-3335 

April 28-30 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park 

Wildf lower Pilgrimage 

Ed Clebsch, 

6 | 5-974-2256 

May 6-8 

Fall Creek Falls State Park 

Wildflower Pilgrimage 

Herb Roberts, 
615-881-3708 

May 28-29 

Reelfoot Lake area 

Larry Wilson, 
901-454-5603 

June 18-19 

Beersheba Springs, Annual Meeting 

Tom Patrick, 

6 1 5-974-2256 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE AREA 


May 7-8 

Southwestern Virginia, Mt. Rogers 

Recreation Area, wildflower pilgrimage 

Recreation area 

April 23 

Memphis Wildflower Society trip, 

Big Hill Pond area 

Larry Wilson, 

90 | -454-5603 

May 7 

Memphis Wildflower Society trip, 

Meehman Shelby Forest 

Larry Wilson, 
901-454-5603 

September 24 

Memphis Wildflower Society trip, 

LaGrange Swamp 

Larry Wilson, 
901-454-5603 


The newsletter is only as good as your active, timely, participation. I want to thank those 
of you who contributed to last year's effort, and to encourage the rest of you to join in. 
We need your advice and help. --Editor. 

Send Materials to: Lorene L. Sigal, Environmental Sciences Division, 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, P.0. Box X, 

Oak Ridge, TN 37830. Phone: (615) 574-7266 
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FRIENDS OF FRIENDS ARE FRIENDS 

Survival in a seemingly serene environment, let along success or fruition of life-long 
efforts is difficult for plants in our rich Tennessee vegetation. However, plants do not 
struggle alone — they enlist friends. By friends I do not mean environmentalists, 
botanists, gardeners, or other good intentional humans, but rather, close biological 
assoicates that share a long evolutionary history of helping each other. These include 
mycorhizal fungi as well as a wide range of insects, mammals, birds, and other animals 
that perform a wide range of services in return for food or shelter. For flowering plants 
effective pollination is a difficult process where animals play a particularly helpful role. 

Scientists have discovered that even the least exotic plants and pollinators are highly 
coevolved. Using a computer to analyze observations and measurements of bees foraging 
on patches of red clover, R. Plowright and coworkers at the University of Toronto 
determined that nectar production occurs in a way that maximizes pollination efficiency 
by bumble bees. Similar intricate relationships are also found with virtually all the 
species in our spring flora. Hepatica , Claytonia , Dentaria , Anemonella , Dicentra , 
Sanquinaria , Pedicularis , and many other genera depend on insects or hummingbirds for 
pollination. 

Picture this situation: if plant species A is mutualistic with pollinator species B, and 
plant species C is also mutualistic with pollinator species B, plant A and C can benefit 
each other indirectly. This possibility has been outlined by Lazarus Macior at the 
University of Akron after studying the spring herbs of deciduous forests. The 
simultaneous flowering of spring plants that can share the same pollinators insures that 
even rare species can be effectively pollinated. Later, in spring, as the tree canopy 
develops closing out the light to the forest floor, spring ephemeral plants complete their 
fruit production. These fruits are each plant's effort to increase its genetic 
representation in the next generation even at the expense of neighboring plants. At the 
same time this reproductive success is the result of a high degree of coordination existing 
among them for pollination which contributes to the large diversity and wide distribution 
of spring ephemeral species in our deciduous forests. 


Wilfred M. Post 


MARCH FIELD TRIP 


Date: 

Time: 

Contact Persons): 
Meeting Place: 


CLINCH RIVER BLUFFS TRAIL 
Saturday, March 26, 1 983 
9:30 a.m. EST 

Jan Ostrowski, Norris, TN; Tel., 6 15/494-0683. 

Visitor's Center, TVA, on Route 44 1, about 1.5 miles below 
Norris Dam, Anderson County. 


This trip will feature early spring wildflowers by a pleasant trail along the Clinch River 
below Norris Dam. The wildflowers are abundant and interesting here. If winter 
continues as it has been, they should be in full bloom. Bring lunch, comfortable walking 
shoes, and rain gear. 
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FIRST APRIL FIELD TRIP 


CEDARS OF LEBANON STATE PARK W1LDFLOWER PILGRIMAGE 


Date: 

Time: 

Contact Person(s): 
Meeting Place: 


Friday - Sunday, April 15-17, 1983 

Program planned by the Cedars of Lebanon S. P. Evening 
programs Friday and Saturday, and hikes with experienced 
leaders Saturday and Sunday. 

Sharon Patterson, Cedars of Lebanon State Park; Tel., 
615/444-9404, home 444-7775. 

Cedars of Lebanon State Park, Wilson County, east of 
Nashville, and south of Lebanon, just south of 1-40 on Route 231. 


This program is planned by the State Park and listed as one of our trips, as many of our 
members participate as leaders and participants. Milo Guthrie, local naturalist and 
specialist in native food, herb, and medicinal plants, will speak Friday night on the glade 
flora and there will be a medicinal plant workshop Saturday afternoon and a dye plant 
workshop Sunday afternoon. The field trips emphasize the unique spring flora of the 
middle Tennessee cedar glades, with their incredible carpets of spring colors. 


SECOND APRIL FIELD TRIP 


CARTER COUNTY WILDFLOWER PILGRIMAGE 


Friday - Sunday, April 22-24, 1983 
6:30 PM 

Carter County Chamber of Commerce, Elizabethton, TN; Tel. 
615/543-2122, or James Potter, Tel. 615/772-3335 

Elizabethton Junior High School; registration, dinner, and 
evening program featuring Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, University of 
North Carolina Botanical Gardens and Department of Botany. 
Saturday at the Elizabethton High School, morning bird walks at 
6:30 AM and wildflower walks at 8:00 AM; Sunday walks at 
1:00 PM at Roan Mountain State Park. 

The schools are about two blocks apart, along Route 321 on the west side of Elizabethton. 
Roan Mountain State Park is on Route 143 between the town of Roan Mountain and the 
mountain itself, southeast of Elizabethton. 

The field trips will feature the spring flora of the Roan, one of our premier places with 
some of the most interesting flora and spectacular vistas in the southern Appalachians. 
Although this is not one of our programs, many of our members either do, or should, 
participate. The hikes are moderate; there is a group picnic lunch at Twin Springs Picnic 
Area about 1:00 PM, Saturday. Bring your own or one of the local motels will prepare a 
bag lunch on request. There are motels at Elizabethton and Roan Mountain and camping 
at Roan Mountain State Park. 


Date: 

Time: 

Contact Person(s): 
Meeting Place: 
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THIRD APRIL FIELD TRIP 

33RD ANNUAL SPRING WILDFLOWER PILGRIMAGE 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK, GATLINBURG 


Date; 


Time; 


Contact Person(s); 


Meeting Place: 


Thursday - Saturday, April 28-30, 1983 

Half-day and all-day hikes all three days, starting at 
8:30 -9:00 AM, and 1:00 PM; evening programs all three 
evenings at 8:00 PM. 

GSMNP Office, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; Tel., 615/436-5615, or 
Dr. Ed Clebsch, Botany Department, UT-K, Knoxville, TN 
37996-1 100, Tel., 6 1 5/974-2256. 

Civic Auditorium, Gatlinburg, for registration (small fee) 
programs, information and trip sign-ups. Programs can also be 
obtained in advance from the Park Office or the UT-K Botany 
Department. 


This event is jointly sponsored by the Great Smoky Mountain National Park, the University 
of Tennessee Botany Department, and the Gatlinburg Garden Club. Experienced leaders, 
many of whom are TNPS members, lead guided wildf lower tours all over the park. An 
enormous display of labeled wildflowers and evening programs emphasize the natural 
history of the region. There are also bird hikes, amphibian and spider tours, and ecology 
and photography workshops. Evening programs will feature Dr. Alan Heilman's 
photographs and Dr. A. J. Sharp's studies of the southern Appalachian flora. Both are 
from the UT Botany Department. 


MAY FIELD TRIP 

THIRD ANNUAL FALL CREEK FALLS STATE PARK WILDFLOWER PILGRIMAGE 


Date: 

Time: 


Contact Person(s): 


Friday - Sunday, May 6-8, 1983 

Hikes with experienced leaders Saturday and Sunday starting 
from the trail heads or the Nature Center; evening programs 
Friday and Saturday at the Nature Center. 

Herb Roberts, Ranger-Naturalist, Fall Creek Falls State Park, 
Pikeville, TN 37367, Tel. 615/881-3297. 


Meeting Place: 


Nature Center, Fall Creek Falls State Park, for programs, 
information, and trip sign-ups. 


This trip is promoted by TNPS as several members participate as leaders and 
participants. The trips feature the spring flora of the Cumberland Plateau and 
particularly the Gorge flora around the falls and the creek. Friday evening program 
features participant's color slides (so bring some); the Saturday program will be a natural 
history subject related to the area. Camping or motel facilities are located at the park or 
in Pikeville. 
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FAMILY HIGHLIGHT 

BRASSICACEAE - THE MUSTARD FAMILY 


The mustard family, also known as the Cruciferae, is well-marked taxonomically. Most 
members are herbs with watery sap and alternate leaves. Four distinct sepals subtend the 
four distinct petals which are arrayed in a cross ( cruciform , as in crucif ix, and thus 
cruciferae; this is crucial). The superior ovary consists of two chambers with few to many 
ovules. This ovary, in turn, matures into a two-chambered capsule with few to many 
seeds. 

Some members of this family are probably in bloom throughout the year in Tennessee. 
Peppergrass ( Lepidium ) is in flower as late as January or February and gladecress 
( Leavenworth ia ) begins blooming by the end of March. Other genera are abundant April 
through December. 

Every continent is home to genera of this cosmopolitan family, although centers of 
abundance are north temperate areas, chiefly Europe and Asia. 

The world-wide significance of the family should not be underestimated. Consider the 
tasty variety provided by Brass ica (cabbage, broccoli, brussel sprouts, cauliflower, 
rutabaga, kohlrabi, kale, and turnips), Raphanus (radish), Armoracia (horseradish), and 
Nasturtium (watercress). Ornamentals include sweet alyssum, honesty (locally called 
money plant), candytuft, rocket, and rockcress. Weedy members include mustards 
( Barbarea and Brassica ), shepard's purse, and peppergrass. Glucosinolates are the 
compounds giving crucifers their distinctive flavors. Ironically, the toxicity of those 
compounds in large amounts makes the family of limited value as forage or fodder crops. 

Joseph L. Collins 



REPRESENTATIVE FLOWER 



REPRESENTATIVE FRUITS 
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SELECTED NATURE CENTERS AND BOTANIC 
GARDENS OF TENNESSEE 


Readers of these pages know TNPS to be a focal point for individuals interested in the 
native flora. Most are also aware that various facilities exist for nature study across the 
state and that several nature centers and botanic gardens have active programs dealing 
with native vegetation and related topics. However, the extent of these activities and 
their educational value are often not fully recognized. Although each center is unique and 
varies in size, habitats present, and program emphasis, each in its own way helps its 
visitors to understand and appreciate the biological riches with which Tennessee is 
blessed. Below is the first in a series of five articles on some such nature centers and 
botanic gardens. Articles in the coming months will highlight the UT Arboretum, Bay 
Mountain Nature Center, facilities of the Memphis area (Memphis Pink Palace, Memphis 
Botanic Garden, and Lichterman Nature Center), and the facilities of the Nashville area 
(Cheekwood Botanic Garden, Warner Park Nature Center, and Radnor Lake Environmental 
Education Center). 


Joseph L. Collins 




THE CHATTANOOGA NATURE CENTER AND REFLECTION RIDING 


The Chattanooga Nature Center is an environmental education facility located on the 
western base of Lookout Mountain. The center offers structured field classes for area 
schools and a broad range of interpretive and recreational programs for the general 
public. The buildings incorporate a number of plant and wildlife exhibits, an animal 
rehabilitation laboratory, and passive solar technologies. The center also maintains a 
solar greenhouse and a 1,100-foot wetland broadwalk. In addition to the natural flora, 
transplants of showy wildf lowers beautify the area. Transplants of a few rare plants are 
also displayed. Admission is $1.50 for adults and $.50 for children under 16. 

Reflection Riding, adjacent to the Nature Center, is a 300-acre nature preserve bounded 
by Lookout Creek and 2,000 acres of national park. The topography is a mixture of steep, 
wooded ravines and creek bottom. Portions of the bottomland are maintained as open 
park and wildflower gardens. Of special interest here are the rare blue-eyed Mary 
( Collinsia verna ), which blooms profusely through April. Also significant are transplants 
of yellow and pink lady slipper, $hortia, white and yellow trout lilies, and many species of 
trillium. The grounds offer a wide range of plant habitat, from the steep, sandy uplands 
to the damp, calcareous floodplain. The best time to visit is late March through 
mid-May. A three-mile driving loop and several miles of trails provide ready access to 
the preserve. There is a charge of $2 per car for the drive through. 

Randy Brown and 

Joseph L. Collins 
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NESTRONIA IN TENNESSEE 


In late April 1982, Sherry and I were botanizing on an upland semi-dry wooded slope here 
in Coffee County and came upon an unusual- looking low shrub. The flowers were 
trumpet-shaped, with four pointed lobes, not unlike some type of privet. The pale green 
flowers occurred in small umbels located in the leaf axils of the upper twigs. The shrub 
was about two feet tall and superficially resembled a small blueberry bush, except the 
leaves were distinctly opposite. Not recognizing the plant immediately, 1 pressed a 
specimen and brought it with us on our next visit to the herbarium at Vanderbilt 
University. There, Dr. Krai quickly recognized the specimen as belonging to a male clone 
of Nestronia umbel lula Raf. He was also aware of the threatened status given to this 
plant in several of the states where it occurs. Nestronia has been observed previously in 
the states of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, chiefly in the Piedmont Region, and in 
Alabama along the Cumberland Plateau. The discovery of Nestronia in Coffee County 
represents a new record for Tennessee! 

Nestronia is a member of the largely tropical Sandalwood family. Only three other genera 
in this family occur in North America and each genus contains but a single species. They 
include Oil Nut or Buffalo Nut ( Pyrularia pubera ) and Piratebush ( Buckleya distichophylla ), 
both shrubs, and Bastard toadflax ( Commandra umbel lata ), an herbaceous plant. All four 
species are, to some degree, parasitic on the roots of trees, shrubs or grasses. Seed 
production and germination in Nestronia is rare and each colony increases in size by 
producing new shoots from underground rhizomes. Common names are as unusual as the 
plant itself. They include such names as Conjurer's Nut, Physic Nut, Indian Olive, Bog 
Asphodel, and simply Nestronia. Three clones have been discovered here thus far, each 
containing 30 to 60 aerial shoots. 


Dennis D. Horn 





1983 DUES 


Active - $5 Regular membership with voting rights and Newsletter. 

Covers one person or an entire family, but carries only one 
vote per membership. Additional voting rights for couples or 
families would come through additional Active memberships. 

Associate - $2.50 Includes the Newsletter and participation in all activities, 

except voting rights. 


Institutional - $10 


Life - $100.00 


Includes Newsletter, participation in all activities and one 
vote. For libraries, governmental agencies, parks, recreation 
areas, consulting firms, other business firms, etc. 

Same as the Active memberships, but a one-time payment; the 
funds to be invested; the annual income to be used for current 
expenses and growth. 


MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL/APPLICATION FORM 
(Check your address label on reverse side and if incorrect indicate necessary changes below). 

Name Phone 

Address 


(Indicate below TNPS programs you would like to work on) 

Publicity: writing, photography 

Membership 

Conservation: plant mapping, roadside revegetation 

Assist with field trips 

Other, please specify: 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP DUES 

Active $5.00 Institutional $10.00 

Associate $2.50 Life $100.00 

Mail to: 

Tennessee Native Plants Society 
c/o Department of Botany 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37916 
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Mountain Avens 

Now restricted in Tennessee to 
fewer than a half-dozen rocky, 
mist-swept sites at high elevations, 
Geum radiatum is an Appalachian 
endemic sorely in need of protective 
management. 


Tennessee Native Plant Notes 

Designed and distributed by the Tennessee Native Plant Society to support 
conservation of Tennessee's wild flora. * ‘ 

TNPS c/o Department of Botany, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville , 
TN 37916 



TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANTS SOCIETY 


JUNE FIELD TRIP 

1983 ANNUAL MEETING, SAVAGE GULF NATURAL AREA, BEERSHEBA SPRINGS, 

GRUNDY COUNTY 

Date: Friday PM - Sunday PM, June 17-19, 1983 

Time: Firday Arrival: Evening meal served at 6:00 PM (Central Time); evening 

program to include showing individual slides or pictures of botanical 
interest, projection equipment to be provided. 

Saturday Arrival: Register for hikes between 9:00-9:30 AM (Central Time); 
Hiking Schedule and Options (both Saturday and Sunday): 

A. Day Hike - 9:30 AM - 4:00 PM - 8 miles - Big Creek Gulf 

B. Day Hike - 9:30 AM - 5:00 PM - 10 miles - Savage Gulf Exploration 

C. Morning Hike - 9:30 AM - 12:30 PM - 3 miles - Great Stone Door 

D. Afternoon Hike 2:00 - 5:00 PM - 4 miles - Greeter Falls 

E. Plan your own hike on one of the rim trails. Maps available. 

Saturday evening special meeting and presentation starts at 7:30 PM 

Coordinator: Tom Patrick, Botany Dept., UT-K, Knoxville,, TN 37996-1100 

(615) 974-225 6 (days); (615) 577-5652 (evenings, 7-9 PM best) 

Meeting Place: Beersheba Springs Methodist Assembly, a church camp and conference 
facility just off TN Hwy 56 near the north end of Beersheba Springs on 
top of the Cumberland Plateau. Refer to a recent TN Hwy map, locate 
Grundy County and find your way to TN Hwy 56 coming from the north 
via McMinnville, or from the south via Tracy City and Altamont. Look 
for the church camp sign on the west side of the road and turn west for 
about two blocks. That's about it! 

Continuing the tradition of meeting at the historic Beersheba Springs Hotel, this year 
we invite members and guests to join in on some real botanical adventures. The area is 
fun to hike in, quite wild, somewhat strenuous on the day hikes, but not so bad on the 
shorter ones. There will be some slides shown Friday night on various trips people have 
taken, whatever - so bring yours to share. On Saturday night, after some business matters, 
there will be a discussion of some of the new state natural areas and their botanical 
highlights. The main event, however, will be a presentation by Margret Rhinehart. M.D., 
of Spencer, Tennessee, who will discuss plants she has photographed mainly on the 
Cumberland Plateau. The program should be a good one to test your taxonomy and to 
learn about interesting areas to visit. 

To facilitate planning for lodging and meals, we ask that you complete the form 
"Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Native Plants Society." Fold it like a letter, affix 
postage, and mail directly to the Beersheba Springs Assemble. Please try to let us know 
your plans as soon as possible. You are most welcome even at the last minute, pre- 
registered or not! Hope to see you at Savage Gulf! 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Our field trips this spring have been filled with pilgrimages. I attended two and heard 
reports of a third. 

The Carter County weekend was hit pretty badly by our "interesting" spring weather; it 
rained most of the weekend, and spring was late. I heard that Ritchie Bell's lecture was 
definitely one of the high points. It would be. 

The Gatlinburg pilgrimage was a great success, but it too had its moments. The tour 
leader's part of the event is organized out of the Botany Department at UT, and I 
assemble a lot of it, thus I get some of the various speculations and feedback on the 
program. One of our senior leaders, Fred Norris, wasn't sure (back in March) that he 
wanted to sign on this year because he was afraid the spring flora would all be gone. As 
some of you know, the tops of the mountains were snowbound and trips using the 
Ciingman's Dome road had to be rerouted because the road was closed. Needless to say 
that was just the piece de resistance on a month or so of cold weather and the flora was 
not gone - mixed up a little, but if anything a week or so late by then. It still is. The 
Smokies are a special kind of place in the spring, and it is educational to have experienced 
that one fixed weekend (the last in April) for the past 18 years and also to hear of 
previous ones. The pilgrimage is big; about 1,250 people for the past several years, but 
there seems to be plenty of room for everyone. Every year we get a horror story of two 
trip leaders and 75 pilgrims, but there are other trips with a dozen or less per leader. Our 
leaders come back year after year and enjoy it. Frank Barclay, from East Tennessee 
State University, thinks he might have missed one of the 33, but he's not sure. 
Fred Norris has missed a couple, and Jack Sharp a few. Lucinda Ogle, of Gatlinburg, 
hasn't missed any! With enthusiasm like this, it's not hard to find new leaders as needed. 
Of course, one of the things that has happened is that this event has spawned others all 
over this country and abroad. Just ask Jack Sharp and he'll tell you. The Tennessee 
Native Plant Society arose in part out of conversations at the Gatlinburg Wildflower 
Pilgrimage. 

During each first weekend in May, Herb Roberts organizes the pilgrimage at Fall Creek 
Falls State Park. While giving the state credit for their staff who are leaders, all the 
leaders are also TNPS members. Alan Heilman gave a repeat of his spectacular photo 
program "The Art of Seeing," which he gave the previous week in Gatlinburg. Frankly, I 
count it a treat to have seen it twice. (I recommend it to anyone looking for an inspiring 
nature program.) Fall Creek Falls State Park is also a lovely place in the spring and not 
enough folks find this out. Both the gorges and the surrounding plateau are rich in spring 
flora. There is lots of room for lots more people, and the state is paying for the 
organizing. It is a good hiking, biking, walking, and photographing country. One of the 
trips was a bushwhack down into Piney Falls Gorge, which was particularly interesting and 
rich. I hope others join us in larger numbers next year. The rest of the calendar, included 
with this newsletter, is a change of pace. See you there; somewhere. 



A. Murray Evans 
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1983 ANNUAL TRIP SCHEDULE 


(Second Half) 


July 23 

Cumberland Trail 

Search for Witch-alder (Fothergilla) 

Boyd Hutchison, 
615-376-3160 

August 20 

Big Frog Mountain, Polk County 

Gene Wofford, 
615-974-6212 

August 27 

Barnett's Woods Nature Preserve 

Wayne Chester, 

6 15-648-7781; and 
Nita Heilman, 
615-645-9338 

September 9- 1 1 

Roan Mtn. Naturalist's Rally or 

Carter County Chamber of Commerce 

Ed Schell, 

615-282-6125 

615-543-2122 

September 1 7 

Carter Mountain Composites 

Dennis Horn, 
615-691-7425 

October 8 

Short Mountain Foraging Rally 

Bertha Chrietzberg 
6 1 5-896- 1 ! 46; and 
Milo Guthrie, 

6 1 5-890-8008 

November 1 2 

Virgin Falls Pocket Wilderness 

Murray Evans, 


615-974-2256 


JULY FIELD TRIP 


A SEARCH FOR FOT HER GILLA ON THE CUMBERLAND TRAIL 
Date: Saturday, July 23, 1983 

Time: 9:30 AM EDT 


Contact Person(s): Boyd Hutchison, Rt. 2, Box 252-D, Kingston, TN 37763, 

6 1 5/376-3 1 60 (home) and 6 1 5/576- 1 250 (work). 

Meeting Place: Russell's Market and Spur Gas Station at the junction of TN 

Hwy. 95 and TN Hwy. 61. Located I mile from Oak Ridge going 
east on Hwy. 95, or 5 miles from Clinton going west on 
Hwy. 6 1 , Anderson County. 

This trip will involve a short hike (total distance round trip is under 5 miles) along Walden 
Ridge on a section of the Cumberland Trail that overlooks Dutch Valley to the north of 
Oliver Springs. One of our unusual woody plants, Fothergilla or the witch-alder, has been 
seen along this trail and the population must be relocated. The plants should be in fruit; 
otherwise, they resemble witch-hazel. The Cumberland Trail offers spectacular views of 
the Great Valley and beyond. Some additional hiking (optional) may be done depending on 
the speed of our search and the desires of the group. Bring good hiking eguipment to 
explore rock outcrops and do a little "off-the-beaten-trail" botanizing. Rring a lunch; the 
market and gas station at the meeting place will be open for supplies. Come join us for 
what sounds like an enjoyable midsummer outing. 
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FIRST AUGUST FIELD TRIP 


BIG FROG MOUNTAIN 


Saturday, August 20, 1983 
9:00 AM EDT 

Eugene Wofford, Botany Department, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, TN 37996-1 100, Tel., 6 1 5/974-2256. 

Polk County, Cherokee National Forest, Thunder Rock Camp 
Ground at Ocoee #3 Powerhouse. This is a few miles west of 
Ducktown, along the Ocoee River and Rt. 64. Where Rt. 64 
changes from two lanes to four (going east), cross the river at 
the powerhouse, go through the gate and fence beside the 
powerhouse and the campground turnoff is just to the right at a 
little picnic area. Meet there. 

The meeting area is the most accessible place we will be for the day. We will carpool 
from there on forest service dirt roads (good but slow). The meeting time is early because 
the mountain is big and the area remote. There is convenient camping at Thunder Rock at 
the meeting place. There is also a very pleasant camping place at Tumbling Creek Camp 
Ground further into the forest. It's nice but you are on your own to find it. The meeting 
place is about 45 minutes on Rt. 64 from Cleveland. The Old Copper Road is scenic and 
treacherous. 


Date: 

Time: 

Contact Person(s): 
Meeting Place: 


Big Frog Mountain is a proposed wilderness area on the TN-GA border. It is beautiful, 
rugged country with interesting plant distributions because it is one of the most southly of 
the big mountains of the Appalachians, over 4,000 feet high. We plan to hike to the top 
so the distance is about ten miles and a good steady climb. Lunch, water, and hiking legs 
are in order, and if the botanizing and the hiking is good we may be out late. There are 
MT°Q° tS ° f ot ^ er areas to hike so Sunday pickup trips are in order. Zack Murrell, of the 
UT Botany Department, is doing a floristic study of the mountain and is enthusiastic and 
glad for all the extra eyes and expertise he can bet. 

Put this on your list of new places to see. 




*************** DEADLINE F or MID-SEPTEMBER ISSUE IS AUGUST 1 5 *************** 

Apologies for the erratic newsletter schedule this year. If all goes well, there will be two 
more issues, September and November. Next year we will try to get back on our six issues 
per year schedule. However, it can't happen without your participation. Please send trip 
reports and other items of interest. —Editor. 


Send Materials to: Lorene L. Sigal, Environmental Sciences Division, 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, P.O. Box X, 

Oak Ridge, TN 37830. Phone: (615) 574-7266 
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Date: 

BARNETT'S WOOD NATURE PRESERVE 

Saturday, August 27, 1983 

Time: 

9:00 AM CDT 

Contact Person(s): 

Wayne Chester, Biology Department, Austin Peay State 
University, Clarksville, TN, Tel., 615/648-7781 and 

Nita Heilman, 429 Rivermont Drive, Clarksville, TN 37040, 
Tel., 6 1 5/645-9338. 

Meeting Place: 

In the parking lot next to the Biology Department greenhouses, 
Austin Peay State University, just inside the main gate of the 
University. 


This trip features a rich preserve, it is only 40 acres, but Wayne has been doing a floristic 
study of the area and already has 400 plant species for the preserve. The trip will feature 
two of our rare plants, Price's Potato Bean ( Apio s p ricecna ) and Oval Ladies tresses 
(Spiranthes ovalis). Apios was listed as extirpated from the state, however, it is now 
known in two or three localities in rich woods and old fields. Be ready to practice on all 
those DYCs. There is also a cave, well known to spelunkers, but Dr. Chester says his 
leading responsibilities stop at the mouth, "There's no plants in there." If you bring your 
lights, you're on your own. There is no drinking water, so bring water and lunch. 


Date: 

o o 

FIRST SEPTEMBER FIELD TRIP 

ROAN MOUNTAIN NATURALIST'S RALLY 

September 9-11, 1983 

Time: 

Unknown 

Contact Person(s): 

Carter County Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 190, 
Elizabethton, TN 37643, Tel., 615/543-2122, or Ed Schell, Tel., 
615/282-6125. 

Meeting Place: 

Roan Mountain Motel on U.S. Hwy. I9E, in the town of Roan 
Mountain, SE of Elizabethton, in Carter County. 


At this time, details of the rally are not available so this is based on last ycur i 
information. There has been a dinner Friday evening at the Cloudland Elementary School 
in Roan Mountain; bird trips at 7:00 AM, Saturday, and nature trips at 8:30 AM; Saturday 
dinner at 5:00 PM at the school and Sunday trips from 8:30 AM to 12:00 PM. Contact Ed 
or the Chamber if you need to confirm any of these details before our next newsletter. 

This is not one of our own trips, but the Roan is a special place; it is beautiful in the fall; 
and the Carter County naturalists do a lot for their mountain. Join them! 
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SECOND SEPTEMBER FIELD TRIP 


SUNFLOWERS AND UNUSUAL ROSINWEEDS ON CARTER MOUNTAIN 


Date: 


Saturday, September 17, 1983 


Time: 


9:00 AM CDT 


Contact Person(s): Dennis Horn, 222 Crestwood Drive, Tullahoma, TN 37388, Tel., 

615/974-5058 (work) or 615/691-7425 (home). 

Meeting Place: Franklin County Bank parking lot, one block from the county 

courthouse in the center of Winchester, Franklin County. 

This trip will feature the composites and a pleasant walk in an area once proposed as a 
national forest. The whole area goes by the name Carter Mountain, but it is full of 
interesting coves, limestone terraces and sinkholes. We will hike down into the ravine of 
Turkey Creek near the Alabama state line and return to the Little Mountain Cemetery via 
a loop route of about 8 to 10 miles maximum. Several uncommon members of the 
Compositae are known from the area, including a plant described by Augustin Gattinger, 
one of our most active botanists of the late 1 800's. Gattinger originally collected 
Silphium brachiatum , one of the rosinweeds, way back in 1867 near Cowan, Tennessee. 
We should see good examples of this plant along with many asters, goldenrods, black-eyed 
susans and leafcups. Bring good hiking equipment, plenty of water, and a big lunch. The 
terrain is moderate but extremely droughty. 


OCTOBER FIELD TRIP 


SHORT MOUNTAIN FORAGING RALLY 
Date: Saturday, October 8, 1983 

Time: 10:00 AM CDT 


Contact Person(s): Bertha Chrietzberg, 1715 Elrod Street, Murfreesboro, TN 

37130, Tel., 6 15/896-1 146; and Milo Guthrie, Rt. I, Box 98A, 
Liberty, TN 37095, Tel., 615/890-8008 (leave message). 

Meeting Place: State-owned firetower site atop Short Mountain, Cannon 

County. Take TN Hwy. 146 south 10 miles from Smithville or 
take TN Hwy. 146 north 6.5 miles from US Hwy. 70S between 
Murfreesboro and McMinnville. This highway is locally called 
Short Mountain Rad. You will see an obvious mountain to the 
west; take a short, roughly 3 mile-long road to the top nearly 
opposite the "New Short Mountain Church," just north of the 
tiny hamlet of SHort Mountain. 

This trip features the opportunity to visit an isolated mountain area on the Eastern 
Highland Rim with two of the state's most active edible and medicinal plant enthusiasts. 
They have conducted numerous workshops on the subject and are willing to share some of 
their experiences with us in terms of an aspect of field botany rarely learned from a 
formal college botany course, namely, folklore -- historical uses of our native and 
introduced species. The area is floristically rich with numerous hiking trails. Come spend 
the day with some interesting folks. Bring a lunch, though you may find some of your own 
nibbles and teas before the day is over. 
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NUMBER 2 - KINGSPORT'S BAYS MOUNTAIN PARK 

From the flowering of Bloodroot, Hepatica and Trailing Arbutus in the early spring until 
the opening of Witch Hazel flowers in the autumn, Bays Mountain Park provides a 
diversity of native wildflowers. Approximately one half of the 3,000 acres that comprise 
the park are within a canoe-shaped depression between two mountain ridaes that form the 
watershed for Bays Mountain Reservoir. The 4? acre lake, no longer used by the city for a 
source of water, provides a habitat for numerous native aguatic plants which includes 
Bullhead and American Lotus Waterlillies. 

During early spring on the steep slopes of the Cherry Knobs, an area underlain by 
Martinsburg Shale, one can find 20 to 30 different species of native plants in bloom on the 
same day. The list may include Pink and Yellow Lady's Slipper, Nodding Mandarin, Red 
and White Trillium, Pink and Flame Azalea and Mountain Laurel. Most of this area can be 
seen during an easy 2 1/2 mile trail hike around the lake. 

Even in the winter, you can see many colorful plants. The red fruits of Partridge Rerry, 
Teaberry and American Holly contrast with the green of their foliage. Galax, Rattlesnake 
Orchid and Princess Pine are interesting for their foliage alone. Many ferns including 
Hartfordfern and Walkingfern grow in suitable habitats in the Park. 

A variety of programs is presented year round for park visitors. During spring and fall, 
nature walks are conducted by park naturalists. However, visitors are welcome to hike on 
their own on any of the more than 25 miles of trails. A naturalist is usually on duty any 
time the park is open and will be happy to help you plan a hike or help identify plants you 
have seen when you return to the interpretive center. Please remember, Bays Mountain 
Park is a nature preserve. Leave all of the plants for the next visitor to see. 

For more information call (615) 245-4192 or write Bays Mountain Park, Route 4, 
Kingsport, Tennessee 37660 for a brochure with map. 


Joe Taft 

Senior Naturalist 


THE ORCHIDS OF TENNESSEE 

Dennis Horn and Tom Patrick are continuing their study of the distribution of Tennessee 
orchids. There are a few species thought to occur in Tennessee that we have not been 
able to document. We will be on various searches for them throughout the summer. Two 
orchids need to be verified from the Tennessee side of the Smoky Mountains ( Spiranthe s 
orchr oleuca , yellow nodding ladies'-tresses, P latanthera grandi flora , large purple fringed 
orchid) and a third ( Platanthera integra , yellow fringeless orchid ) needs to be searched 
for in the oak barrens near Tullahoma and Morrison. Anyone with a particular knack for 
finding needles in haystacks or a curiosity about some of our native orchids is invited to 
contact us about our trip. We could use some help. Cull evenings between 7:00 - 
9:00 PM. Dennis may be reached at 615/455-5742 in Tullahoma; Tom at 615/577-5652 in 
Knoxville. If you are particularly interested in our native orchids and have done some 
field work within the state, we would very much appreciate hearing from you. We are 
first of all trying simply to list the orchids found in Tennessee; this has been extremely 
difficult and has added a few surprises. Ultimately, we want to learn the regions within 
the state where each species grows and provide as complete a county distribution as 
possible. 
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TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 
(Seed List, June 1983) 


Amorpha fruticosa 
Apios priceana 
Aster infirmus 
Aster patens 
Belamcanda chinensis 
Boltonia caroliniana 
Brunnichia cirrhosa 
Cephalanthus occidentalis 
Celtis laevigata 
Coreopsis tinctoria 
Echinacea purpurea 
Echinacea tennesseensis 
Eleagnus umbel lata 
Eupatorium altissimum 
E. fistulusum 
E. hyssopifolium 
E. perfoliatum 
E. purpureum 
E. rotundifolium 
E. serotinum 
Heterotheca pilosa 
Heterotheca ruthii 
Hibiscus militaris 
Liatris sp. 

Lobelia cardinalis 
Lobelia sp. 

Rudbeckia hirta 
Rudbeckia triloba 
Rumex verticillatus 
Silphium integrifolium 
Solidago arguta 
S. caesia 
S. nemoralis 
S. odora 
S. rugosa 

Verbesina virginica 
Vernonia altissima 


False indigo 

Price's groundnut 

Creamy white aster 

Spreading aster 

Blackberry lily 

Panicled boltonia 

Ladies'-eardrops 

Button bush 

Southern hackberry 

Golden coreopsis, Garden tickseed 

Purple coneflower 

Tennessee coneflower 

Silverberry 

Tall Joe-Pye-weed 

Joe-Pye-weed 

Hyssop-leaved Joe-Pye-weed 
Boneset 

Sweet Joe-Pye-weed 

Round-leaved Joe-Pye-weed 

Late-flowering Joe-Pye-weed 

Hairy golden aster 

Ruth's golden aster 

Marsh mallow 

blazing star 

Cardinal flower 

Blue lobelia 

Black-eyed Susan 

Three-lobed coneflower 

Swamp dock 

Rosinweed 

Goldenrod 

Blue-stemmed goldenrod 
Old-field goldenrod 
Sweet goldenrod 
Rough-leaved goldenrod 
Tickweed, Frostweed 
Ironweed 


NOTE: In order for the seed list to stay up-to-date and interesting, we need seed 

gatherers. This can be done any time any place. Just collect a lot, make sure 
you know what it is, dry it, if necessary, and send to Al. Any and all volunteer 
contributions are welcomed. 


A I Foster 
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Although de.idly poisonous when used 
incorrectly, this species is used in the 
Eastern Mountains to treat wounds and kill 
pain as well as smoked in pipes to relieve 
asthma. In Europe it has been used to treat 
pulmonary diseases, nervous disorders, 
and nymphomania. 

Artist: Barbara C. McBride 


Appalachian Medicinal Herb Notes 
by the Tennessee Native Plant Society to support conservation of Tennessee’s 

wila flora. 

TNPSc/o Department of Botany. The University of Tennessee. Knoxville. TN 37Q IP 




TENNESSEE NATIVE 
PIAMT SOCIETY 
NEWSLETTER 

Vol . 6, No. 3 
September 15, 1983 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


I was going to center this letter around a natural area alert in the Knoxville 
area, and then before I could get this letter together, the politicians came 
in and scooped me. In this case, that's good, and I think I'll use the story 
anyway, as a success story which is hopefully permanent. 


There i s a 350 acre tract of wild land near Knoxville which is managed as a 
wildlife area by the Tennessee Wildlife Resources Agency although it is owned 
by the Tennessee Department of Mental Health. Awhile back it was declared 
surplus and was going to be sold by the state. Interested citizens, in 
particular members of the Tennessee Ornithological Society, got on the ball 
and started a letter writing and publicity campaign to preserve it in its 
present state. It is an interesting piece of property. It is not pristine 
wilderness. It is river frontage and river bottom; some of it is in grain, 
with the agreement that the harvesters will leave a percentage of the crop in 
the fields for the wildlife; some of it is old field, some woods; there are 
shales, limestone, a small creek, a pond and a marsh. The area is used by 
hunters, fishermen, birders, roamers, naturalists, and is also in the nature 
program at the city supported Ijams Park. In other words, it is diverse 
habitat with diverse uses and subsequently the wildlife is also diverse. It 
has access through what could be called a farm road, but no trail system. The 
birders have been the most active with record keeping. Over a thirty year 
period, 178 species of birds have been reported from the property. That is 
60% of the state list and 75% of the Knox Co. list. Other groups of plants 
and animals are probably correspondingly interesting. 

A wilderness it is not. It is not even a limited use area, nor is it 
structured into play areas and trails and parking lots and picnic areas. That 
is its special function, appeal, and importance. It is a large enouqh stable 
piece of public land that it can be important as such. Wildlife have enough 
space to reduce the pressure on their survival. The area is large enough that 
rehabilitated raptors are released there. It is a fine “natural" area to have 
in the public domain, and a success story for the alert and active people who 
have worked to keep it that way. 
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The message is that there were a group of people interested in preserving it 
as is. Louise Fuller, a member of both TOS and TNPS, who has been my source 
of information, says that most of the members had not done anything like this 
before, and started without even a list of names and addresses of state 
officials to contact. Needless to say, they have assembled all this, and are 
not going to chuck it away in a hurry. They have won, as least "for the 
foreseeable future", as reported recently in the Knoxville papers. I'm not 
sure I would want to define, in political terms, "foreseeable future"; it 
could be a long, long time, or it could be as short as a term of office. Time 
will tell. 


<0 - o, 


Murray Evans 


NOVEMBER FIELD TRIP— 

VIRGIN FALLS POCKET WILDERNESS 

Date: Saturday, November 12, 1983 

Time: 9:00 AM CDT 

Contact Person: Murray Evans, Botany Dept., Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
TN 37996-1100, Tel. 615/974-2256. 

Meeting Place: Virgin Falls Parking Area, White County, south of DeRossett, 

which is on Hwy. 70 between Crossville and Sparta. Take 
County Rd. 4385 at the western edge of DeRossett. Go south 
5.9 miles through a little community called Clarktown and 
across Pole Bridge Branch. At 5.9 miles, the road turns 

easterly and a side road (with a Chestnut Mountain 

Wilderness sign) goes to the right (south). Take the side 
road 2 miles to the Virgin Falls Parking Area. If you go 
too far on Rt. 4385, you come to Mourberry and Eastland. 

There is another road south out of DeRossett to Eastland and 
Clifty along Clifty Creek. It joins Rt. 70 in the center of 
DeRossett and is a half mile east of County Road 4385. It 
shows on some state road maps. You would then have to find 
Rt. 4385 in Eastland and go west. 

This is one of Bowater's Pocket Wilderness preserves. The trail is across 
uplands, then drops into the Big Laurel Creek and the Caney Fork River 

gorges. The goal is Virgin Falls which is formed by a stream that flows out 

of a cave over a cliff, and disappears into a cave below. The hike will be 
all day, emphasizing fall flora and fall colors. Bring a lunch, water and 
suitable footwear for all day walking; not too rough, but some climbing (800 
ft. elevation change). 


FOR MID NOVEMBER ISSUE IS OCTOBER 15***************** 


Send Materials to: Lorene L. Si gal , Environmental Sciences Division, 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, P. 0. Box X, 

Oak Ridge, TN 37831. Phone (615) 574-7266 
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*•★***★***★***★ * *★****★*★★*0 1 Q prog mountain trip report *★**•*•*•*•★*★•*•*+**★*★*****★ 

The August 20 field trip to Big Frog Mt. can be best summarized as dry, hot, 
and humid. Eugene Wofford, Leo Collins, Zack and Jo Ann Murrell, and Dennis 
and Sherri Horn managed to climb to the summit as one group and we hear that 
Tom Patrick missed the meeting point and went on alone. He also told us later 
that he spent most of the afternoon in search of water rather than interesting 
plants. 

Aside from the discomforts of the heat, we found Big Frog to be as interesting 
as usual from a botanical standpoint. Several species of blueberries 
including high bush ( Vaccinium corymbosum ) , low bush (V_. vaci 1 1 ans ) and the 
hairy-fruited V. hirsutum provided much needed afternoon snacks. A number of 
liliaceous species, hellebore ( Veratrum parvif lorum ) , featherbells 
( Stenanthium graminium ), and the Carolina lily ( L i 1 i urn michauxi i ) were often 
abundant and in full display along the trails. At the higher elevations, we 
were able to locate some of Tennessee's rare plants, i.e., Thermopsi s 
fraxinifol ia , Agastache scrophularifolia , Silene ovata , Diervilla lonicera , 
and Lonicera dioica . We were also pleased to find a new county record for 
monkshood (Aconitum uncinatum) . 


Eugene Wofford 




TRAIL TRIP 


About eight hardy people braved the heat for this search for Witch-Alder 
( Fothergilla major ) . It was a pretty hike along the ridge-top, with the 
Cumber lands to the west and the Great Valley to the east. We had two people 
along who were sure they had seen the Witch-Alder on this trail in the past. 
It turned out that they had both independently found the same clump, which we 
refound. We anticipated recognizing it by its distinctive fruits, but there 
were none to be found; a bad year we decided. The shrubs looked like peculiar 
Witch-hazel, with leaves more toothed, stems taller and more spindly, and 
different hairs and buds. The flowers and fruits would have been much 
different also. We hiked on to a cooler glade with a small stream for lunch 
and then back out the way we came. In all, about six miles, hot and dry, but 
good company and worth the effort. 


Murray Evans 
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COLTSFOOT MAGAZINE 0 Coltsfoot is a bi-monthly newsletter aimed 

at establishing a line of communication 
between enthusiasts of wild plant lore. Reader participation is its principal 
goal and, in promotion of this goal, it publishes articles, letters, artwork 
and other reader contributions as a means of sharing knowledge and 
information. A subscription to the six bi-monthly issues is $10.00. 
COLTSFOOT, Route 1, Box 313A, Shipman, VA 22971. 


NATIVE PLANT SEED PROGRAM 0 Once again, the New England Wild Flower 

Society is offering for sale freshly 
collected seeds and spores of over 100 native plants. This program, an 
adjunct of the Society's world-wide botanical garden seed distribution, is 
intended to further the use of native plants in the home landscape. The 
program will continue on a year-to-year basis as long as the demand for seed 
remains strong. Members of the New England Wild Flower Society will receive, 
in January 1984, a list of seeds available, and all orders must be received by 
March 1, 1984. Non-members wishing to receive the Seed Sales List should mail 
a stamped, self-addressed business (#10 size) envelope by February 1, 1984 to 
SEED SALES, New England Wild Flower Society, Garden in the Woods, Hemenway 
Road, Framingham, MA 01701. NO requests for lists will be honored without 
the stamped envelope. 


SOURCES OF NATIVE SEEDS A A revised and expanded edition of Sources 

AND PLANTS of Native Seeds and Plants is now 

available from the Soil Conservation Society of America. The booklet contains 
names and addresses of nearly 300 growers and suppliers of native vegetation 
in 40 states and Canada. Copies are available for $3.00 each or $2.50 each 
for orders of 10 or more from SCSA, 7515 NE Ankeny Road, Ankeny, IA 50021. 


CONFERENCE ON RARE PLANT A MONTGOMERY BELL STATE PARK DEC. 7-8 
PROTECTION IN TENNESSEE W BURNS, DIXON, CO., TENNESSEE 

The Natural Heritage Division of the Tennessee Department of Conservation will 
be hosting a special one and one-half day conference to develop strategy for 
improving protection of Tennessee's rare plants and their habitats. 
Presentations will be made on: 1) plant species and threats to them, 
2) current protection activities, and 3) federal, state, and private 
conservation programs. Discussion sessions will focus on research and 
recovery needs, legislative needs, how to deal with commercially-exploited 
species, and ways to protect, propagate, and manage rare species. 
Participants will be representatives of conservation agencies and 
organizations, as well as some unaffiliated, interested politicians and 
citizens. Members of TNPS who would like to attend should call or write: 
Paul Somers, Tennessee Natural Heritage Program, 701 Broadway, Nashville, TN 
37203. Tel. 615/742-6549. Attendance may be limited, so we are advised to 
sign up. 


1984 DUES 


Active - $5 


Associate - $2.50 


Institutional - $10 


Life - $100.00 


Regular membership with voting rights and Newsletter. 
Covers one person or an entire family, but carries only one 
vote per membership. Additional voting rights for couples or 
families would come through additional Active memberships. 

Includes the Newsletter and participation in all activities, 
except voting rights. 

Includes Newsletter, participation in all activities and one 
vote. For libraries, governmental agencies, parks, recreation 
areas, consulting firms, other business firms, etc. 

Same as the Active memberships, but a one-time payment; the 
funds to be invested; the annual income to be used for current 
expenses and growth. 


MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL/APPLICATION FORM 
(Check your address label on reverse side and if incorrect indicate necessary changes below). 

Name Phone ___ 

Address 


(Indicate below TNPS programs you would like to work on) 
Publicity: writing, photography 
Membership 

Conservation: plant mapping, roadside revegetation 
Assist with field trips 

Other, please specify: 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP DUES 

Active $5.00 Institutional $10.00 

Associate $2.50 Life $100.00 

Mail to: 

Tennessee Native Plants Society 
c/o Department of Botany 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37916 
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Jimsonweed, Jamestown Weed 
Datura stramonium L 

Although deadly poisonous when used 
incorrectly, this species is used in the 
Eastern Mountains to treat wounds and kill 
pain as well as smoked in pipes to relieve 
asthma. In Europe it has been used to treat 
pulmonary diseases, nervous disorders, 
and nymphomania. 

Artist: Barbara C. McBride 


Appalachian Medicinal Herb Notes 

Distributed by the Tennessee Native Plant Society to support conservation of Ten 
wild flora. 
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TENNESSEE NATIVE 
PLANT SOCIETY 
NEWSLETTER 


Vol. 6, No. 4 
December 15, 1983 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

From December 6-8, there was a conference on Rare Plant Protection in Tennessee 
sponsored by the Heritage Program of the Tennessee Department of Conservation. It was 
held at Montgomery Bell State Park, and organized by Paul Somers, Heritage Program 
staff. 

This seems like a good thing for Tennessee plant awareness and protection. One of the 
principal aims was to try to get information to, and involvement from, government people 
(legislators and various departmental staff) as well as the public. The agenda included 
papers and discussion on Tennessee's rare plants, their threats, and current protection 
activities. In addition, there were papers on federal plant protection programs and 
programs in other states. Evening lectures were entitled, "What is Rarity?" and "What is 
Protection?" The closing session was devoted to policy and strategy discussions. Speakers 
included members of the Scientific Advisory Committee to the Tennessee Department of 
Conservation and other Tennessee botanists, representatives of The Nature Conservancy, 
Tennessee State Planning Office, Cheekwood Botanical Gardens, TVA Regional Heritage 
Program, Office of Endangered Species of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Cherokee 
National Forest, World Wildlife Fund, North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Pesticide and Plant Protection Division, Ohio Natural Heritage Program, Wildlife Permit 
Office of the Department of the Interior, Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee Governor's Safe Growth Team, and the Tennessee Environmental Council. 

Tennessee has an official list of rare plants issued by Governor Lamar Alexander. 
However, we do not have any plant protection legislation. Several other states of the 
region do, notably North Carolina's rather elaborate system of checks and balances 
involving participation of officials, scientific committees, and lay committees in 
monitoring and controlling plant protection. Legislation drafts for Tennessee have been 
written, but so far the times have not "seemed right" for introduction of such measures. 
There is the apocryphal quote of a legislator of several years back, "That's nice, but we 
need to protect the living things first." We have progressed beyond that point, but we still 
have a way to go. This conference was a logical next step, and citizen participation and 
pressure may be another logical one. 


This may be too late in the season for many plants, but I will pass along, again, the 
thought of collecting seed for the seed bank. Many of the items in our "bank account" 
have been around for several years, and their viability is surely diminishing. In fact, I 
have been informed as much by one enthusiastic, but somewhat disappointed seed 
germination experimentor. Our seeds are kept in cold storage, but they don't last 
forever. Seeds can be collected when ripe, dried and sent to us, and we will add them to 
the collection. Make sure the identification is correct, the seeds aren't moldy, or dried 
under heat sufficient to do them in. We collected a few deciduous holly seeds on our 
November field trip, but there was not much in fruit where we were. 

I will end this on a high note. I recently talked to Dennis Horn and he has agreed to chair 
the Field Trip Committee for next year, and also volunteered to organize an elections 
nominating committee. See notices elsewhere in the Newsletter. Thank you, Dennis. 

A. Murray Evans 


For the third year in a row, the Rare and 
Endangered Native Plant Exchange has published a 
calendar featuring our Nation's endangered flora. Each 
month has a colored photo and descriptive notes. Of the plants featured this year, only 
one is found in Tennessee, Lilium superbrum , and unfortunately Tennessee was omitted 
from the list of states that consider it endangered. We do not list this species because of 
the many records of its presence especially in the mountains. I feel that the plants are 
indeed threatened by diggers and wild boars and that, as with many other showy 
wildf lowers, including the trilliums and several unlisted orchids, there ought to be some 
way of protecting these types of plants on public lands in the State. The mere number of 
occurrences of an organism is a poor criterion upon which to base its endangered 
category. We need to see that our rarer plants are protected by tough laws first, I 
suppose, but someone should be thinking of a generalist's approach, wherein removal of 
showy plants from public lands is prohibited. More on this later. Order some calendars 
and support public education on the need for conservation of rare plants and on research 
toward their propagation in culture!! Send $5.95 for one or $4.95 each for orders of three 
or more to: "Endangered Wild Flower Calendar," c/o Brooklyn College, Biology 
Department, Brooklyn, NY 112 0. 

Tom Patrick and Pat Parr 


ENDANGERED WILD 
FLOWER CALENDAR 



TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT For invitations, for gifts, for thank-yous, for 
SOCIETY NOTEPAPER Q almost anything — why not use some of our very own 

notepaper at $2.50 a box, postage paid. Place your 
orders with Mrs. Tom Siler, 4201 Alta Vista Way, Knoxville, TN 37919. Each packet 
contains 2 folded notes and 2 envelopes, three each of four different designs. Make 
check payable to Nancy J. Siler or TNPS. 


**************DEADLINE FOR MID-FEBRUARY ISSUE IS JANUARY 1 5 *************** 

Send Materials to: Lorene L. Sigal, Environmental Sciences Division, 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, P.O. Box X, 

Oak Ridge, TN 37831. Phone: (6 15) 574-7266 
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FIELD TRIP REPORTS 

BARNETT WOODS 

The August 27 trip to Barnett Woods, a 40-acre Nature Conservancy property in 
Montgomery County, was held under less than ideal conditions. The temperature was near 
100 and most of the early fall flora was not in flower due to an extensive drought. 
However, the small group of four persevered and since three were teachers, lively 
discussions of "master teacher" filled gaps when only wilted plants could be found. 

The trip began with a drive through northern Tennessee barrens where the sweet 
coneflower ( Rudbeckia subtomentosa ) was observed in some abundance; apparently, this 
species found the hot, dry weather appropriate. Later, the cool ravines, springs, and 
caves of Barnett Woods were welcome but only one of the several rare species known 
from there was found. The Price's potato bean ( Apios priceana ) stand was intact, although 
flowers were and apparently no fruits were produced. After a few hours of leisurely 
pursuing the slopes, ravines, and creekbanks, most agreed that Barnett Woods should 
definitely be added to their list of places to visit again and that the Nature Conservancy 
should be commended for preserving this small but unigue area. 

Edward W. Chester 


CARTER MOUNTAIN 

Carter Mountain, located in southern Franklin County on the Alabama line, is mostly 
wooded wi th severa 1 jeep trails providing access to fairly wild limestone slopes. Although 
we set out to study composites, our September 17th jaunt had a few surprises. For one 
thing we found that the shadow-witch haunts Turkey Creek! 

We came to Turkey Creek about three miles upstream of our original plan because 
of a wrong turn on an old jeep trail. Soon after discovering we were not where we 
intended to be (definition of lost?), we came upon a hunting cabin which looked inviting as 
a lunch stop. After a leisurely lunch, a steep ravine led us guickly down to Turkey Creek 
from the cabin. One flowering stem of the rare, or at least elusive, Veratrum woodii , one 
of the false hellebores, was found among numerous specimens of Veratrum parvif lorum, a 
more common species of false hellebore. The rare species had purplish green flowers with 
long stamens; whereas, the second one had greenish flowers with short, curved stamens. 
Some botanists insist they can tell one from the other by leaves, but we remain 
unconvinced, except that the stem leaves of the rarer species are distinctly bract-like, 
being long and slender and more numerous. Telling the species by just the basal rosette, 
however, probably is unreliable. 

Once on the creek, the walking was easier, since the creek bed was mostly flat and 
dry. Composites were prevalent in the open, sunny places; one gravelly, open area was 
aglow with blazing star ( Liatris sguarrulosa ), cardinal flower ( Lobelia cardinalis ), and 
black-eyed susan ( Rudbeckia sp.). Then we reached a wet seepage slope with much 
southern maidenhair fern ( Adiantum capillus-veneris ), an unusual and most attractive 
sighting. Under the overhang near the ferns was the shadow-witch ( Ponthieva racemosa ), 
a state record for Tennessee. It represents the most recent orchid find; the plants were 
just coming into bloom, making them one of the latest blooming orchids in our climate. 
The flowers are green and white, about one-half inch long, rather inconspicuous except 
under a hand lens. The orchid ranges into South America and the West Indies; our 
Tennessee locality is the most inland site known, although a Piedmonl locality is reported 
in Alabama some 70 miles to the southwest. It flowers from September through February 
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CARTER MOUNTAIN (cont'd) 

in warmer climates. The orchids were found at the base of a dripping, marly ledge and in 
a slightly drier site up the slope. A visit to the site two weeks later resulted in some bad 
news. Deer had browsed two-thirds of the flowering stems and, on these, only the pale 
green basal leaves remained. The population will most likely survive, but not many fruits 
were formed this season. All in all, this was an exciting find and proves once again that 
the flora of Tennessee is full of interesting elements. 

Continuing down the creek, a large patch of goldenseal (Hydrastis canadensis) was 
noted. After another three miles of creek rocks, which took their toll on our feet and 
legs, we finally came to the road we detoured from early in our journey. During the climb 
back, we found two late summer composites for which the trip was originally advertised 
namely, an unusual^ goldenrod (Solidago auriculata ) and a rosin-weed (Silphium 
brachiatum). A few fruiting stems of a rare borage ( Onos modium subsetosum) were also 
observed. We finally reached the van in late afternoon concluding a beautiful eight mile 
loop. TNPS members on the hike were: Richard Simmers, Tom Patrick, Dennis Horn, 
Margret Mann, Bill and Kay Jones. Guest were: Frank and Carol Urbaniak of Tullahoma. 

Tom Patrick et al. 


SHORT MOUNTAIN 

A foraging rally was held on Short Mountain, Cannon County, on October 8. About 
20 TNPS members took part in the day-long event. The firetower atop Short Mountain 
provided a fantastic panorama of the eastern Highland Rim. The latest books and 
pamphlets on wild edibles were discussed; the new Peterson Field Guide to Edible Wild 
^ ants was highly recommended. Due to the extremely hot weather during August and 
September, many edible fruits were found dried on the plants — especially the blueberries 
and huckleberries. Some of the edibles (and their uses) that we found are: 


Elderberry 

Sambucus canadensis 

cooked berries for jelly 
and pie; fritters made 
from flower heads 

Rock tripe (lichen) 

Umbilicaria mammulata 

starchy, mucilaginous 

soup after boiling 

Sweet goldenrod 

Solidago odorata 

Tea from dried leaves and 
flowers 

Staghorn sumac 

Rhus typhina 

Berries soaked and 

strained for lemonade 

Blunt-leaved dock 

Rumex obtusifolius 

Cooked greens; seeds 
ground for meal 


Other common edibles were seen, such as nuts and greens. The highlight to some of 
us, however, was to munch into FUFLY RIPENED (!!!) persimmons found along one of the 
trails. For information on future foraging schools and available literature contact: 
Milo Guthrie, Route I, Box 98A, Fiberty, TN 37095. 


Tom Patrick 
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VIRGIN FALLS 

After a cold snap, November 12 turned out clear and bright and crisp. Nine hardy 
souls, all from Knoxville, showed up for some good company, good exercise, spectacular 
views and supper at a big table in front of a roaring fire at the Cracker Barrel in 
Rockwood. It's a long eight miles hike in to and out of Virgin Falls, and those who were 
warned ahead brought flashlights. We left the trailhead at 10 AM "our time." We didn't 
get very far before lunch caught up with us at the Big Laurel Falls cave. But we had 
already been to the overlook for wonderful views of the Caney Fork Gorge and miles 
beyond. Fall was past the peak, but the colors were still fine. We could really see how 
the Cumberland Plateau is just that, and not a mountain system; flat tops and steep 
valleys everywhere. We didn't spend much time at Sheep Cave, in order to conserve 
daylight. It is a big dramatic limestone sinkhole, very intriguing, and with a few botanical 
things of interest. But not interesting enough to slip and slide down in and struggle back. 
But on to Virgin Falls, which is all it is cracked up to be. At the top a creek flows out of 
a New York subway tunnel across about fifty feet of flatrock and drops over the lip. 
About 150 feet below the water splashes all over the place on highly eroded limestone 
ledges, drops another 15 feet down into a pit and disappears back into the mountain not to 
be seen again. Dry creekbeds wander by in the vicinity, but the permanent water system 
is more or less permanently underground. We speculated some on how so much water can 
flow so regularly out of a cave so high on the landscape with so little surface run-off in 
the area, but no geologists in the crowd. The botanical highlights were primarily 
pteridophytes; carpets of Spikemoss ( Selaginella apoda ), the Sensitive fern ( Onoclea 
sensibilis ), and the Chain fern ( Woodwardia areolata ), lots of Log fern ( Dryopteris celsa ), 
and a single hybrid plant of the former and D. intermedia , though the only plants of the 
latter species we saw were back in Sheep Cave. The leaf litter was littered with Magnolia 
macrophylla leaves which are so big and light colored that they almost look like the 

more objectionable sort of litter. 

People started back from the Falls at different times depending on their anticipated 
walking speed, but we all joined up again on the way and arrived at the parking lot at 
about 5:30 with daylight to spare. We had three newcomers along and missed a lot of 
oldtimers. Next time. This is the last trip for the winter. Watch for the new trip 
schedule in the new year. 

A. Murray Evans 


FIELD TRIP COMMITTEE Dennis Horn has agreed to chair this important 

FOR 1984 ^ committee. He may be calling you for suggestions or to 

lead trips. Your favorite trip, your pet peeve, 
your suggestions — help him out. His address is 222 Crestwood Drive, Tullahoma, 
TN 37388 (Tel. 6 1 5/455-5742). 


NOMINATIONS a Officers and Members of the Board of Directors are 

COMMITTEE ^ up for elections: President, Vice-President, Secretary, 

Treasurer, and two Board members for East, Middle, 
and West Tennessee. Dennis Horn has agreed to form a Nominations Committee. 
Nominations can come from the Committee or from the Membership. Be thinking about 
who would do a good job for us and contact Dennis, especially if you would be willing to 
serve. This is important and it is overdue. Give it some serious thought; we need to be 
doing some old things better, as well as some new. See Dennis' address and phone number 
under Field Trip Committee. 
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Pipsissewa, Spotted Wintergreen 
Chimaphila maculata (L.) Pursh. 

An evergreen perennial which seldom 
reaches over 8 inches tall, this plant is used 
as a diuretic, tonic, astringent, and blood 
builder, and is alleged to treat skin eruptions 
and rheumatism. The plant is usually 
employed in a tea made from the leaves. 

Artist: Andrea H. Higdon 


Appalachian Medicinal Herb Notes 

Distributed by the Tennessee Native Plant Society to support conservation of Tennessee s 
wild flora. 

I N PS c/o Department of Botany, l he University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN 37V1P 



